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over the world, and in places quite retired from the light of civilization.
When one first starts wandering on horseback, as we did, in every part of the Argentine (I am talking now more especially of the south), it strikes one as incomprehensible that owners and breeders do not annually lose scores of cows and sheep, for the animals roam about, apparently ownerless and unrestrained, over vast tracks of mountain country measuring often a hundred miles or more in extent. Where a man's property abuts upon " fiscal" land (land belonging to the Government and waiting to be sold) the owner seizes advantage of this to let his horses, cattle and sheep run over that land also, so that, say a man's property covers ten leagues and adjoins a Government lot of the same dimensions, his animals may be found roaming over all that space. Yet comparatively few are lost, for owners constantly ride about driving them in towards a centre, where they can be counted.
I remember meeting a Welshman in charge of 3,000 cattle, who told me that he had never lost an animal. How he managed to arrive at this fact or to count them passed my understanding, until he explained to me that it is done by driving the animals through a narrow place past five or six men who check them in tens, the units being represented by pebbles and the tens by bigger stones, which they drop into their pockets as the cattle pass. Notes are afterwards compared to arrive at the correct result. They can count five or six thousand sheep in this way with practically perfect accuracy, and in a very short time. Cattle, of course, are much easier. One of the-features of camp life which bears hardest218                   ' INDISCRETIONS'
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